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frustrate the attempt made by France and the Little
Entente to draw Russia into their camp.
The pact itself was unsensational, and an air of
unreality clung to the whole negotiation, for Soviet
policy had already acquired a new and decisive bent.
In the following year Russia entered the League, in
1935 she signed Treaties of Mutual Assistance with
France and Czechoslovakia. In other words, she en-
tered completely and fully into the status quo camp.
The Year of Sanctions
In the past Italy had often urged that to insist on
Russia's absence from the League was to sin against
the light of political realism.   But the Russia that
she envisaged had been an 'outcast' like herself and
not a Russia,  160 million strong, industrialized,
militarized, and associated by treaty with the West.
Russia's sudden volte-face, which made possible an
overwhelming concentration of strength on the side
of the status quo, left Italy in a quandary.   True,
this strength was directed and concentrated against
Germany, but it could with equal effect oppose
treaty revision elsewhere, in the Mediterranean or
the Red Sea or even East Africa where preparations
for the annexation of Abyssinia were already well ad-
vanced. Italy had to change her tactics. The Russian
connexion was allowed to slip from her political vo-
cabulary and, for the first time in ten years, articles
violently hostile to Russia began to appear in the
Italian press.
The alternative of friendship with Germany was
still out of the question.1 Itafy therefore tried the
expedient of turning to the Western Powers and
1 Although, by 1935, Mussolini declared that only the question
of Austria held them apart,
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